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Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Commissar of Foreign Affairs, who is on the way to Wash- 
ington to discuss recognition with Roosevelt; and emblem of the U.S.S.R.. 





GREETINGS TO AMERICAN FRIENDS OF 
THE SOVIET UNION 


By TOM MANN 


Right gladly I tender my sincere greetings to the friends 
of the Soviet Union in the U. S. A. and to the readers of 
Soviet Russia Topay. I am sure all our comrades in 
Britain would join in such greetings and good wishes. 

The friends in Britain like you here in the U. S. know 
well what formidable hostile forces the imperialist rulers 
are, and how they hate the Soviet Union. We know that 
the direct cause of war is capitalism. The entrenched 
capitalists are the Guilty Thieves—as John Ruskin called 
them, who live by legalized forms of robbery. The im- 
perialist powers, finding they have reached their limit in 
development, still keep their hands in control of the means 
of life of the people. In failing to find a way to continue 
to make the industrial wheels go round and grind out 
profits, they are now deliberately concocting schemes to 
precipitate actual war as a way out. By so doing they 
expect to divert the attention of the workers from the 
real cause of the breakdown of the profit system and 
again give impetus to industry by the making of muni- 
tions and battleships and all that contributes to the hor- 
rors of war. 

All this you know, comrades in America, as we know in 
Britain. Shall we not hasten to spread the news that war 
threatens, war which is the direct result of the monopo- 
listic capitalist ownership of the means of production, the 
control of industry for private profit-making purposes? 
The cure for war is therefore the overthrow of capitalism, 
following the lead of our comrades in the Soviet Union, 
and establishing a workers’ government with common 
ownership of the means of life, common control for the 
common good. 


Your work of rallying American workers of hand and 
brain to the defense of the Soviet Union is of the great- 
est importance... Go on with it. Ai 


The Soviet stratosphere 
balloon ascending; tt 
soared 11.8 miles into the 
air, beating the record set 
by Professor Piccard. 
The balloon is only par- 
tially inflated to allow for 
expansion of the gas. 
The scientists and design- 
ers of this Red Army 
balloon were awarded the 
Order of Lenin; they are 
planning a much larger 
balloon to continue their 
scientific exploration of 
the stratosphere. George 
Prokofiev, in command 
of the flight, and pilot 
Ernst Birnbaum _ are 
shown in the gondola. 
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Our National Convention has been definitely 
set for January 26, 27 and 28, 1934 in New 
York City. This convention must be the biggest 
event that has taken place in the history of the 
Friends of the Soviet Union. The entire mem- 
bership must mobilize all types of organizations 
to support this convention and urge them to 
participate by sending delegates. We have in- 
vited Maxim Gorky, famous Russian novelist, to 
be our guest of honor. All FSU locals must 
redouble their efforts to make our first National 
Convention a mass congress for the defense of 
the Soviet Union, to extend and strengthen the 


influence of the F. S. U. 
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GREETINGS TO SOVIET WORKERS 


From Elmer Rice:— 


Conversations with well-informed persons, both here 
and in Russia, have convinced me that the Soviet Union 
is more sincerely interested in the preservation of world 
peace than is any other world power. While it is true 
that Russia has a huge military organization and is un- 
questionably prepared for war, I believe that if the very 
real menace of Japanese aggression on the East and the 
somewhat more hypothetical danger of intervention by 
the capitalist countries of the West were removed, it 
would not be difficult to persuade Russia to cooperate in 
world disarmament. In other words, I believe that Lit- 
vinov’s repeated offers to disarm if the other powers do 
so, are as sincere as Hitler’s statements to the same effect 
are patently insincere. The last thing that Russia wants 
is war. She is forging ahead with the most elaborate and 
ambitious industrial and social program that any country 
has ever attempted. A foreign war would divert the con- 
centrated energies of the Russian people from this pro- 
gram and would cause its retardation if not its ultimate 
defeat. Furthermore, the two greatest causes of inter- 
national warfare, namely, the need for territorial expan- 
sion and the desire to conquer world markets, do not 
exist in the Russian scheme of things. The vast area of 
the Soviet Union is more than ample to accommodate 
even its large and growing population; and the present 
output of Russian industry is so grossly inadequate to 
meet the domestic demand for manufactured goods that 
it is difficult even to envisage the time when Russia will 
be in a position to export on a large scale the products of 
its factories in competition with other industrial nations. 
As a matter of fact, the Russian program calls for a hori- 
zontal raising of living standards which implies not only 
increasing mass consumption but a progressively increas- 
ing capacity for consumption. I believe that this is one 
of the best answers to the menace of war—and an excel- 
lent reason for giving the Russian program every pos- 
sible support. 


From Granville Hicks:— 


The good work that the Friends of Soviet Union has 
been doing deserves the support and encouragement of 
every advocate of peace. There could be no greater 
catastrophe than an attack by the imperialist nations on 
the Soviet Union. The F.S.U., by acquainting the people 
of the United States with conditions in Russia and with 
the aims of the USSR, is doing much to make American 
participation in such an attack impossible. It can do more 
if it receives the support it deserves from intellectuals. 
I hope the national convention in January will be im- 
mensely successful and will pave the way for an effective 
demonstration of the friendliness of the people of this 
country towards Soviet Russia. 


From Jerome Davis:— 


“The Soviet Union has taken the leadership in the 
effort to secure universal disarmament throughout the 
world. It goes without saying that everything should be 
done to support the resolution for the defense of the 
Soviet Union taken by the United States Congress Against 


War and to avert any possible danger of a new world 
conflict.” 


From Scott Nearing:— 


The aggressions of Japan in Manchuria and the treat- 
ening sweep of Fascism in Central Europe compel every 
friend of the Soviets to do everything possible to protect. 
and strengthen the bond of Socialist Construction in the 
USSR. 


From Edward Dahlberg :— 


All workers, farmers, intellectuals and professionals 
should completely support the F.S.U. and endorse without 
reservations the resolution adopted by the United States 
Congress Against War. The F.S.U. has consistently ex- 
posed the fake pacifism of the League of Nations, the 
disingenuous tactics of the Disarmament Conference and 
the insidious preparations against the Soviet Union. 

Although we are living in harrowing and tragic times, 
there are unfortunately many liberals, intellectuals and 
professionals who believe a World War is fantastic. 
Nevertheless, 1933 is 1914 many times heightened and 
multiplied, and each month brings us nearer and nearer 
to another massacre and holocaust. Today Japan ex- 
presses its satisfaction at the withdrawal of the Third 
Reich from the Disarmament Conference, because the 
Soviet Union will have to divert its attention from Man- 
churia and stand on guard in Middle Europe. And the 
Nazi Regime which has come to some sort of military 
agreement with the Junkers of Tokyo makes no conceal- 
ment of its policies of territorial expansion. Mein Kampf, 
Hitler’s autobiography, is filled with martial spirit and 
battle genuflexions. 

“For Germany,” says Hitler in “Mein Kampf,” “the 
only possibility for the carrying out of a sound territorial 
policy consequently lay in the winning of new land in 
Europe itself. When one would have territory and land 
in Europe, then this could in general only happen at the 
cost of Russia, for the new Reich had to set itself on the 
march on the way once trod by the (Teutonic Order) 
knights, in order to give with the German sword, sod to 
the German plow and daily bread to the nation.” 


The foregoing, though primarily written for internal 
consumption, is now translated in dozens of languages, 
including English, and will doubtless sow its noxious 
seeds on American soil. It is our duty to destroy these © 
seeds of fascism, terror, anti-Semitism and war with Rus- 
sia before they take root. For if the Soviet Union were 
successfully attacked a great blackness would descend 
over the whole world, and our last embers of hope and 
belief would die with it. 


It is the duty of every writer, artist, intellectual and 
professional to carry this message of war danger to every 
worker, white collar clerk, teacher, farmer, to all those 
who are not aware of it and to those who are only vaguely 
conscious of the horrors of bacteriological and biological 
warfare that is in store for them. It is our duty to speak, 
to write and to scream if necessary this message in order 
to avert a more horrible slaughter of millions of lives. 





All intellectuals and professional people, are urged 
to join with American workers and farmers, to make 
the national convention of the F.S.U. a mass con- 
gress for the defense of the Soviet Union. Elect dele- 
gates. New York City, January 26 to 28. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 








By HERBERT GOLDFRANK 
Acting National Secretary, Friends of the Soviet Union 


The basic feature of the Soviet constitution is its reliance on the 
widest possible participation of the entire adult working population 
in all public business, which includes the planned control of the 
whole social environment. All governments in the world today 
are actually dictatorships whether openly fascist or “democratic” 
in form. The Soviet Government is frankly a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, but with direct popular election, of all representatives 
and officials. The members of the Congress of Soviets of the 
Union are representatives of the City, Town and Village Soviets 
who have been elected on the basis of one for every 25,000 
electors in urban settlements, and one for every 125,000 inhabi- 
tants of the villages. Today in the Soviet Union the industrial 
proletariat has five times as much electoral power as has the 
peasant. This differentation is temporary, to be continued only 
until the peasant is also politically advanced; and with the success 
of collectivization, this is fast approaching. All who work, citi- 
zens and foreigners, are entitled to vote. Those elected are sub- 
ject to immediate recall at any time by the people. There are no 
unsurmountable difficulties encountered in removing an incom- 
petent or dishonest official. Neither “red tape”, court decisions, nor 
“pull”, can keep a grafter in office. All representatives must 


HOW THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT WORKS 


of the Committee at least three times between the sessions of the 
Congress of the Soviets. The Presidium acts between the ses- 
sions of the Central Executive Committee. The Central Execu- 
tive Committee consits of the Union Council (D) and the Council 
of Nationalities (E), both of which are elected by the Congress 
of the Soviets. The Union Council is made up of the representa- 
tives of the various Union Republics (F) in proportion to the 
population of each of them. The Council of Nationalities consists 
of five representatives each from the Union and Autonomous 
regions or Oblasts (F). 

The Council of People’s Commissars (G) is the executive and 
administrative organ of the Central Executive Committee. The 
Council consists of a president and fourteen vice-presidents, each 
the head of a Commissariat (see photos, pages 5 and 14), as well 
as the president of the Trade Unions of the Soviet Union. Unlike 
the American Cabinet, the Council of People’s Commissars is 
responsible to the Central Executive Committee, in turn respon- 
sible to the Congress of Soviets which is directly responsible to 
the workers and peasants of the Soviet Union. 


Trade Unions and Industrial Democracy 


The labor unions in the Soviet Union (H) have direct repre- 
sentation in the Council of People’s Commissars through their 
president who recently took over the functions of the Commissar 
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regularly report back to the electors where his or her activities 
are openly and actively reviewed. Not only must a representative 
act in a legislative capacity but also in an administrative one. 
After a measure has been passed the representative must return 
to the town or village Soviet he or she represents and see that 
the measure is actually put into practice. The representative must 
explain the measure and discuss it in the local Soviets, trade unions, 
and cooperatives so that all are completely familiar with its 
purpose. 

Sidney Webb says: “Jt is not easy to dispute the claim that 
the electoral system of Soviet Russia, however we may designate 
it, more accurately expresses the peoples’ will than those of the 
United States, Great Britain or the German Reich.” 


The Apparatus of the Soviet State 


The Congress of Soviets of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics (marked A on the chart above) elects a Central Execu- 
tive Committee (B). This committee is the supreme authority 
in the Soviet Union in the intervals between the sessions of the 
Congress to which it is responsible. The Central Executive Com- 
mittee elects a Presidium (C) whose duty it is to call meetings 


of Labor. Through the trade unions the workers in the shops, 
factories and mines are able to exercise collective control of their 
own industry throughout the USSR. The labor union cooperates 
with the Council of People’s Commissars in order to improve 
production, lower production costs, shorten working hours, increase 
wages and generally to improve working conditions and raise the 
living standards of the toiling masses, 


As consumers, the people of the Soviet Union are enrolled in 
Cooperative Societies (J). Their work, which is the supervision 
of the distribution of consumers’ goods, is closely coordinated with 
the Commissariat of Supplies. In this way the workers and 
peasants of the Soviet Union govern the distribution of the prod- 
ucts of their labor. 


Soviet Justice 


A United State Political Department (J), commonly known as 
the OGPU, has been set up for the purpose of combining the 
efforts of all the Union Republics to combat political and economic 
counter-revolution, sabotage, espionage and banditry. It is attached 
to the Council of People’s Commissars and the President of the 
OGPU is a member of the Council. The OGPU is responsible 
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Yan Rudzutak Alexei Rykov A. Rosengoltz A, A, Andreyev G. K. Ordjonikidze 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Communications Foreign Trade Transportation Heavy Industry 


Inspection COUNCIL OF PEOPLE’S COMMISSARS (See also page 14) 


to the Council of People’s Commissars for all but its juridical 
activities. The juridical actions of the United State Political 
Department are supervised by the Public Prosecutor of the Su- 
preme Court of the Soviet Union (K). 

The Supreme Court is attached to the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Congress of the Soviets of the Union which is in 
turn directly responsible to the workers and peasants of the 
Soviet Union. Unlike the courts in capitalist countries, the judges 
are usually workers and peasants. In the event that three people 
are sitting on a case, one is usually a trained lawyer and the other 
two workers. Thus actual workers are the ones to whom falls 
the task of rendering justice. The Civil and Criminal Courts (L) 
are conducted without the legal technicalities and pompous bom- 
bast of capitalist courts. Justice does not depend on one’s ability 
to pay a high fee for a clever lawyer. 

The Commissariat of Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection (M) 
functions as a permanent audit, control and efficiency body. It 
has the power to investigate and check up on every industrial 
and commercial enterprise as well as all government offices and 
to make any changes which are necessary to safeguard the interests 
of the working masses. 


The Soviet Union Is a Real League of Nations 


The Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR is divided 
into two bodies whose activities are carried on by the several Com- 
missars in addition to their regular duties as members of the 
Council. These two bodies are the All-Union People’s Commis- 
sariats (N) and the Federated People’s Commissariats (O). These 
are coordinating and directive links between the various Union 
Republics and the Congress of Soviets of the USSR. 

The Federated People’s Commissariats are attached to bodies 
in the various Republics, that perform the functions of a Council 
of People’s Commissars in the respective Republics of the Union. 
Each autonomous republic has its Union Republic Council of 
People’s Commissariats (P). By means of this system the de- 
crees, directives, resolutions and plans of the higher bodies are 
not only made clear to the various Republic Councils of People’s 
Commissariats but are also put into actual practice. This coopera- 


tion permits the coordination of general plans and activities for 
all the USSR with the separate Union Republics. 

The Congress of the Soviets of each Union Republic (Q) is the 
supreme authority within the territory of that particular Republic. 
The representatives of the congress are elected at the rate of one 
delegates for every 25,000 voters of the Town Soviets, and one for 
every 125,000 remaining members of the population. The func- 
tion of the Congress of Soviets of each Union Republic is the 
general guidance of the general policy and the national economy 
of that particular republic. The Krai and Oblast Congresses (R), 
which are the regional congresses, consists of representatives from 
the District Congresses of Soviets (S) at the rate of one delegate 
for every 12,500 members of the population and from the respec- 
tive Town Soviets (TJ) factories and mills situated outside of 
urban settlements at the rate of one delegate for every 2,500 
electors. Each of these Congresses (Q, R, S, T) has an Execu- 
tive Committee which functions between sessions. The District 
Congresses consist of representatives from the City and Town 
Soviets and also from factories and mills situated outside of cities 
at the rate of one delegate for every 60 electors and, from the 
Village Soviets, one delegate for every 300 members of the popu- 
lation. 

Last there are the City, Town and Village Soviets (T). A 
Soviet (literally translated, a council) is the legislative body which 
is elected directly by and responsible to the workers and peasants 
of a given area. Representatives are elected directly from shops, 
factories, mines and mills instead of from geographical election 
precincts, except those who are not employed in industrial plants, 
who elect representatives from geographical divisions. 

Members of the Soviets must regularly render an account to 
their constituents. The people of the towns and villages regularly 
meet and review the activities of the particular local area of the 
Republic and even the whole of the USSR. These meetings are 
free congresses of the people themselves, thoroughly democratic, 
in which the whole population of a village or town discusses their 
problems and vote directly on proposals made. The workers and 
peasants of the Soviet Union thus enjoy real self-government and 


(Continued on page 14) 
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THE SOVIET UNION AND PEACE 
By J. B. MATTHEWS 


Secretary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
Chairman, American League Against War and Fascism 

EW, if any, organizations were as active and success- 

ful in recruiting for the United States Congress 
Against War, as the Friends of the Soviet Union. The 
body of 200 delegates sent by the F. S. U. was one of 
the very significant elements in this historic gathering. 
This was eminently fitting, inasmuch as the Soviet Union 
is completely identified with the effective forces for peace 
in the world today. The sterility of Geneva stands in 
sharper contrast with the vital peace character of Mos- 
cow with every turn of world events. 


The resolution of the United States Congress Against 
War which deals with the Soviet Union must be an in- 
tegral part of every genuine program for peace. The 
delegates to this Congress unanimously pledged them- 
selves : 


“To support the peace policies of the Soviet 
Union, for total and universal disarmament, 
which today with the support of the masses in 
all countries constitute the clearest and most 
effective opposition to war throughout the world ; 
to oppose all attempts to weaken the Soviet 
Union, whether these take the form of misrep- 
resentation and false propaganda, diplomatic 
maneuvering or intervention by imperialist gov- 
ernments.” 


This is a resolution based upon a clear understanding 
of world forces and not simply a meaningless dogma in- 
jected into the U. S. Congress Against War by revolu- 
tionists and concurred in by innocent pacifists. It is one 
of the basic rallying points which has made possible the 
unanimity of the most diverse anti-war elements. The 
existence of the Soviet Union makes the world of 1933 
a vastly different place from the world of 1899 when the 
first farcical call for disarmament came out of Tsarist 
Russia. The USSR has given the first solid substance 
of hope for a final solution of the problem of mass mur- 
der. The fervent but disembodied aspiration of man- 
kind for peace which has hovered over centuries of civ- 
ilization has at last found incarnation in a social organism. 

Is capitalism the basic cause of wars in the modern 
world? The Soviet Union has destroyed capitalism— 
capitalism which means international anarchy and inher- 
ently bellicose imperialism. 


Collectivism and Patriotism 


Has patriotism in the past been simply collectivism for 
war? The Soviet Union has generated a new collecti- 
vism which undertakes the tasks of peace. Americans in 
the past have been thoroughgoing collectivists only in the 
enterprise of waging war. Patriotism necessarily takes 
its color from those things which a people does collec- 
tively. In the United States, the maximum resources of 
the country have never been organized for anything but 
war making, as for example under the War Industries 
Board in the World War. Patriotism here is therefore 
chauvinistic. With a collective zeal, elsewhere reserved 
for the destructiveness and folly of war, the Soviet Union 
is fighting illiteracy, social insecurity, insanitation, greed 
and poverty. This collective zeal, which manifests itself 
in such unremitting efforts for every aspect of human 





welfare, has led many observers from abroad to comment 
on the “war” psychology in the Soviet Union. With far 
greater accuracy they might call it the “collective” psy- 
chology or the new social patriotism of the Soviets. But 
inasmuch as their own experience in collectivism has been 
limited to war, they have given it the label with which they 
are most familiar. The Soviet Union strikes a death blow 
at that cynicism which holds it impossible to organize an 
entire national community for social ends that are humane 
and constructive. 

Have military tradition and bureaucracy helped to 
make war an ever recurring scourge of the human race? 
In the Soviet Union there is something new in armies. 
As Henri Barbusse declared at the U. S. Congress Against 
War, “For the first time in history, soldiers take an oath 
to look upon all humanity as brothers.” There is thus no 































The Red Army takes an active part in peaceful Socialist 
construction. 


hint of nationalism in the loyalty of the Red soldier. His 
is the first army to be organized for the defense of a cause 
that cuts across all nationalistic boundaries. It has abol- 
ished the silly ritual of military rank and has put in its 
place a democracy of commanders and privates which 
makes them all comrades. There is no longer that exag- 
gerated prestige and pomp of the professional military 
class which extends to remotest descendants. The Red 
Army is as much an economic shock brigade as a defense 
unit for Socialism. Hard work in the factory and field 
for Socialist construction is a part of the regular routine 
of the Red Army. (Continued on page 13) 
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Workers rule in Russia. They participate in every phase of 
government and industry; in the scientific management of 
the planned economy of the USSR. (Right) Stalin, Ordjont- 
kidge, Kaganovich and other Soviet leaders among the dele- 
gates to the last All-Union Congress of Soviets. (Left) The 
executive committee of the Grozny District Soviet in session, 
with a delegation of oil workers reporting on progress dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1933, and discussing current 
problems of production. The Grozny oil fields exceeded the 
quotas set for the past nine months, and have raised their 
quotas for the next three months. 


DICTATORSHIPS AND DEMOCRACY 
By MARY VAN KLEECK 


Associate Director, International Industrial Relations Institute 


scientific management in a planned economy, and its rela- 
tionship to the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

Lenin said, “Democracy is a state recognizing the sub- 
ordination of the minority to the majority.” And on the 
same page of his book, The State and Revolution, he 
wrote, “But striving for socialism, we are convinced that 
it will develop into communism; that side by side with 


RE dictatorships “all alike” ? Can a democracy, faced 
with the problem of installing new controls for its 
economic machine, make conscious choice of whether or 
not dictatorship is desirable, and, if so, what kind? The 
latter question, What kind? is primary. Only after clear 


definition of (1) the purpose, and (2) the source of 
power, can intelligent decision be made as to the desir- 
ability of giving authority to a dictator to effect a social 
and economic change. The United States faces that ques- 
tion today. Standing at the parting of the ways, those 
who wish to influence thought in America, or, at least, to 
clarify their own thinking, can learn from the experience 
of Fascist Italy, on the one hand, and the Soviet Union, 
on the other, as to the direction of the path to be chosen 
in the United States. 


It is the purpose of this article merely to suggest a 
fundamental aspect of Soviet experience, which promises 
to be most enlighten- 


- 


ing for the United ‘ 


this will vanish all need for force, for the subjection of 
one man to another, and of one part of the population to 
another, since people will grow accustomed to observing 
the elementary conditions of social existence without force 
and without subjection.” 

This description of the absence of force in the new 
society is the more remarkable when it is realized that 
Lenin wrote it in the period between the overthrow of the 
Tsarist régime in March, 1917, and the seizure of power 
by the Bolsheviks in November. Concentrating as he was 
upon the necessity for the seizure of the state by the 
proletariat, and its transformation into an instrument of 
proletarian dictatorship, he could yet draw the picture 


States. That aspect 
is the development of 


The sixth All-Union Congress of Soviets. 
1. The box of the Foreign Diplomatic Corps 
at the Grand (Bolshoi) Opera House, where 
the Congress was held last year. Note the 
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A meeting of an Usbek kolhoz Soviet on the field, in the midst of 
the recent harvest. campaign, 


of a society “without force and without subjection,” which 
was to be developed after the shift of power into the 
hands of the working class. 


Workers’ control, “the dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
was to be self-liquidating. The state would wither away, 
“since people will grow accustomed to observing the ele- 
mentary conditions of social existence without force,” 
and even without “the subordination of the minority to 
the majority” which characterizes the democratic state. 

In April 1918, in his “Program Address” in Moscow 
to the Russian Soviet Republic, Lenin defined the prin- 
ciples of industrial management which were to be the basis 
for a new social existence. “In every Socialist revolution,” 
he wrote, “the main task of the proletariat and of the 
poorest peasantry led by it . . . consists in the positive 
and constructive work of establishing an extremely com- 
plex and delicate net of newly organized relationships cov- 
ering the systematic production and distribution of prod- 
ucts which are necessary for the existence of tens of 
millions of people.” He stressed the need for workers’ 
education and workers’ will, for “the original historical 
creative work of the majority of the population, and first 
of all of the majority of the toilers.” Victory for the 
Socialist revolution depends upon whether workers and 
farmers manifest “sufficient consciousness, idealism, self- 
sacrifice and persistence.” The main difficulty in the 
task was “in the economic domain; to raise the produc- 
tivity of labor, to establish strict and universal accounting 
and control of production and distribution, and actually 
to socialize production.” He warned the Bolsheviks: “We 
must not fail to see that, besides the ability to convince 
and to win in civil war, successful management depends 
on the ability for practical organization.” 


A production conference, on the job, between Ivan Voskov, at the 

left, representing the workers of the railroad shops in Stalinsk 

and chairman of the local trade union; engineer Pershin in the 

center, superintendent of the plant; and Makeiev, secretary of the 
Stalinsk local of the Communist Party. 





He contrasted the different stages of the struggle to 
overthrow capitalism and to establish Socialism: “We 
have been winning by means of suppression. We will be 
able to win, also, by methods of management.” 


Methods of suppression were necessary. “The crea- 
tion of efficient organization and higher discipline” re- 
quired “compulsion in the form of a dictatorship” to 
accomplish “the transition from capitalism to Socialism.” 
Thus conceived as a transitional (though necessary) in- 
strument to accomplish the change, this dictatorship was 
not incompatible with “Soviet democratic principles.” For 
“the distinction between a proletarian and a bourgeois dic- 
tatorship consists in this: that the first directs its attacks 
against the exploiting minority in the interests of the ex- 
ploited majority; and further, in this,—that the first is 
accomplished (also through individuals) not only by the 
masses of the exploited toilers, but also by organizations 
which are so constructed that they arouse these masses 
to historical creative work (the Soviets belong to this kind 
of organization).” And this historical creative work 
which is part of the program of proletarian dictatorship 
is to take the form of attracting the exploited masses “to 
active participation in political life, to train them politically 
through their own experience, that in this way a begin- 
ning is made for the first time to get actually the whole 
population to learn how to manage and to begin manag- 
ing.” Such an organization, taking form in the Soviets, 
Lenin called “a higher type of democracy” and “a transi- 
tion to Socialist democracy and to conditions which will 
mean the beginning of the end of the state.” 


Dictatorship Unnecessary in Classless Society 


“Methods of suppression” become less necessary as 
the “methods of management” are developed. As pro- 
duction is socialized, class conflicts disappear; classes 
themselves are abolished until there is only one class, a 
workers’ society. The state as a police power used by the 
stronger class against the weaker becomes unnecessary. 
The management of production and distribution develops 
scientifically, and with “exploitation of man by man” abol- 
ished, it lays the economic foundation for the new so- 
ciety “without force and without subjection.” 

The new society is not yet established, of course. But 
what is exciting and illuminating is the gradual develop- 

(Continued on page 15) 


The “little father of the peasants,’ Mikhail Kalinin, president of 
the USSR, in his office discussing their problems with a group 
of delegates from Soviets on collective farms. 
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TOWARD A CLASSLESS SOCIALIST SOCIETY 


By LISTON M. OAK 


N November 7th, 1933, the 165 million workers and peasants 
in the USSR will celebrate, together with millions of friends 
throughout the world, the sixteenth anniversary of the 1917 
Revolution and the victorious advance of Socialist construction. 
Not one year of the past sixteen that has not seen difficulties 
to be overcome, obstacles that seemed insuperable but which had 
to be surmounted, problems to be solved; but despite gloomy 
predictions of calamity in the capitalist press the Soviet workers 
have gone forward. The first four years were years of civil 
war, with the Red Army fighting on twenty fronts against White 
Guards aided by armies of intervention. The next six years 
were years of reconstruction of the national economy ruined by 
war. Not until 1928 was the country restored to the pre-war 
level of production and ready to start the building of Socialism 
embodied in the first Five Year Plan; laying the foundations of 
a Socialist society. Today the Soviet workers can rejoice in 
the fact that in five years they have ‘transformed a backward, 
semi-fuedal country, predominantly agrarian, into a leading in- 
dustrial country, no longer dependent upon the capitalist world, 
capable of defending itself in case of attack. 

Within the borders of the USSR, numerous plots against the 
success of the Five Year Plan, on the part of the saboteurs, the 
wreckers, the former capitalists and aristocrats, have been de- 
feated. Outside, the peace policy of the Soviet Government has 
won one victory after another, and interventionist conspiracies, 
boycotts, embargoes and provocations have failed to deflect the 
energies of the Soviet masses from peaceful Socialist construction. 

All the predictions that, in the absence of a world revolution, 
there must be an inevitable return to capitalism in the USSR, 
have proven as false as the innumerable prophecies of the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Government. Anti-Soviet propagandists, 
pointing out the preponderance of the individualistic peasantry, 
were sure that they would remain hostile to Socialism. But the 
private capitalist element in the national economy is rapidly dis- 
appearing. And the peasants have learned that their welfare 
lies in closest cooperation with the industrial proletariat. The 
past year has seen a tremendous agrarian revolution resulting 
in the success of collectivization. The crop just harvested, the 
largest in their history, is the result of large-scale cooperative 
farming. Peasant individualism, the last stronghold of capitalist 
elements in the Soviet Union, has been taken by storm, the 
kulaks eliminated as a dominant class in the village. There can 
no longer be any question of the superiority of the collective 
farms over the old-fashioned individual peasant farm. 

The final link between the industrial workers and the collective 
farmers has been forged, and the enemies within and without 
cannot break the chain. For the peasantry is no longer “the 
dark people,” illiterate and reactionary, but has taken its stand 
as an ally of the city worker in the building of Socialism. 

Heroic tenacity of purpose, courage, self-sacrifice, revolutionary 
enthusiasm and initiative of the vanguard of the world proletariat, 
expressed through Socialist competition and shock-brigade work, 
have made “Bolshevik miracles” possible, demonstrating the 
enormous creative power of the working class when freed from 
the fetters of capitalist exploitation. There have been dark days, 
there have been mistakes and defeats, but all were temporary and 
the battle continues on higher levels, with all the forces of Social- 
ism stronger than ever. 


The second Five Year Plan has as its slogan the final elimina- 
tion of classes in the USSR, the liquidation of all the remnants of 
capitalism, the establishment of a classless Socialist society. It 
has set as a minimum goal the improvement of the average 
standard of living by 200 per cent. 


What does the first nine months since the start of this plan 
show? What successes of 1933 can the Soviet workers and 
farmers celebrate on November 7th? 


Production in every branch of industry and agriculture has in- 
creased, not always completely fulfilling the quotas set for this 
period, but always advancing, in sharp contrast to the capitalist 
world. In general, industrial production in August 1933 was 16.6 
per cent higher than in August 1932. In heavy industry the 
gains are noteworthy. At the end of September, the output of 
iron was 22,230 tons per day, and in the first days of October 
this increased to 25,000 tons per day, approaching the goal set 
for November, of 26,000 tons daily. Steel production went up 
to 22,270 tons daily, an increase of 10.3 per cent over last year. 


Coal output was 220,000 tons per day at the end of September 
1933, an increase of 14.6 per cent over 1932. 

The USSR has 40 per cent of the world’s oil resources and is 
second only to the United States in production. The daily output 
in September was 26.2 per cent above that for September last 
year. 


The Soviet Union is first in the world in the production of 
tractors; the big plants at Stalingrad, Kharkov and Cheliabinsk 
all exceeded their quotas for the first nine months of this year. 
The totals are impressive—54,624 tractors and 35,327 autos and 
trucks. In the Stalin Auto Plant (AMO) the output in October 
1931 was 75 trucks, of inferior quality; in September, 1933, it 
rose to 2,340 all of them excellent machines as has been proved 
by the Moscow-Kara Kum-Moscow race over seven-thousand miles 
of good, bad and terrible roads, much of this distance over desert 
country. They all returned to Moscow in perfect condition after 
this severe test. Soviet workers are mastering technique and 
doing it fast. 

Another proof of the mastery of technique is found in the 
building of a stratosphere balloon which broke the world’s record 
for height; in the construction of one of the world’s largest and 
best aviation fleets; and in the completion of the Baltic-White 
Sea Canal. 


In other fields of both light and heavy industry there have been 
many successes and few failures during these past nine months. 
The supply of consumers’ goods has grown but still lags behind 
the rapidly increasing demand resulting from the growing pur- 
chasing power of the Soviet masses whose wages have risen one 
third since last year. The railroads are being reorganized and 
car loadings in September totaled 54,000 daily, 6 per cent more 
than in August but still behind schedule. Labor productivity in- 
creased tremendously in the past nine months. Soviet workers 
no longer live in the hovels and cellars of Tsarist Russia, but 
still Moscow and other big cities whose populations have doubled 
or trebled in the past five years, are overcrowded, although new 
apartment houses are constantly being built. Millions of peasants 
who in Tsarist times wore rags on their backs and sandals on 
their feet, are now far better clothed and have leather shoes— 
but although there are now four times as many shoes made as 
in 1913, still there aren’t enough shoes to meet the demand. 


In short, poverty can still be found in the Soviet Union, but 
all collective farmers and industrial workers are on the road 
to prosperity; they are not only building Socialism for the future, 
but their standard of living is constantly improving. And cultural 
gains accompany the material gains. More books are published 
than in the United States, Great Britain and Germany combined. 
The school year began in October with 25 million children being 
taught in the best educational system in the world; three and 
one-half times as many as were in school under the Tsar and 
two million more than in 1932. For the first time universal 


(Continued on page 18) 





The Victory of Collectivization over peasant individualism. 
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IcHANGING RUSSIA 


) NEW IN THE LAND OF THE SOVIETS 


reviewing the Tsarist troops, 1914. 2. Victims of the civil war and 
Kronstadt sailors, leaders in the 1917 Revolution, 4. The thatched 
ntycasamt farmer, compared with (5) the homes of the farmers on the 
4 corner of an apartment house for workers in Moscow. 7. The old 
narrow strip with a wooden plow drawn by an ancient nag. 8. The 
tors. 9. The church is a symbol of the old Russia. 10, 11 and 12. 


4 16. Four stages in transportation: the ox-cart which is being dis- 
Mh girplane and the dirigible are being utilized as much as possible. 
mi-fushioned rakes and modern tractors. 18. The steppes at Magnito- 
20. The Red 


s of the Soviet union, the workers. Contrast with the Volga boat- 
MA workers on the Red Square, November 7th Celebration. Contrast 
vith (1) the Tsar's army. Some difference, 






































MANIFESTO 


‘On the Occasion of the Sixteenth 
Anniversary of the Russian Revolution 


TO ALL FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION! 
TO ALL FRIENDS OF PEACE AND PROGRESS! 


The Soviet Republic has existed for sixteen years. Sixteen 
years ago, during the World War, the workers and peasants of 
Russia overthrew the power of the Tsar and created a proletarian 
state which in the course of the years has more and more attracted 
the attention of all thinking people. In sixteen years the workers 
and peasants, the technicians and intellectuals of the Soviet Union 
have carried out constructive work such as history has never 
known before. 

Tsarist Russia, the backward semi-feudal land of permanent 
hunger for the peasantry, has been transformed by the Revolu- 
tion into a rapidly developing industrial country. Today the Soviet 
Union is among the chief industrial countries. In the production 
of coal, of oil, of iron and steel the Soviet Union today takes 
second place among the industrial nations of the world. In ma- 
chine construction, the automobile industry, tractor construction 
and the agricultural machinery industry only the United States 
exceeds Soviet industry, which during the past five years has been 
reorganized and reequipped. Mighty projects, such as the Dnieper 
Power Station, Magnitogorsk, the White Sea Canal, to mention 
only the largest, give evidence of the creative power of the work- 
ing peoples of the Soviet Union. 

The process of the transformation of agriculture, the creation 
of gigantic farms, in which laborious hand-labor is superseded by 
the use of modern machinery, unfolds itself before our eyes. In 
spite of difficulties, in spite of the backwardness of the rural 
population and the age-old habits and customs bequeathed to it 
from the unregenerate past, success has nevertheless been achieved 
in bringing 62 per cent of the individual peasant farms into the 
collective and State farms. The masses of the rural population 
have thus been shown the way to prosperity and a secure existence. 

The Soviet Union has been successful in overcoming the cul- 
tural backwardness of the land; illiteracy has disappeared and the 
children of the national minorities of the Soviet Union now re- 
ceive education in their mother tongues. While in Tsarist Russia, 
less than fifty per cent of the children between eight and eleven 
years went to school, today 95 per cent attend school. More than 
fifty million volumes in more than forty languages is the annual 
production of the publishing houses; 30,000 libraries, more than 
6,000 clubs, palaces of culture, reading rooms, numerous parks of 





For the defense of the Soviet Union. 


culture .. . these are the outward sign of the undreamt-of cul- 
tural advance of the peoples of the Soviet Union. 

The realization of the first Five-Year Plan in four years cre- 
ated the industrial basis for the further successful development 
of the whole economy for the benefit of all working people. 

The rule of the working class in the Soviet Union has brought 
about a radical change in the living standards of the workers. In 
place of the peasants driven by hunger from village to town to 
seek any kind of a job, there are today permanent cadres of 
skilled industrial workers; 22 million workers, of whom 17.5 
millions are organized in trade unions—that is the chief force of 
the proletarian dictatorship. The living conditions of the work- 
ers improve continuously; the average monthly wage rose in the 
past two years by more than one-third. Over two billion dollars 
are devoted to social insurance, the establishment of workers’ 
convalescent homes, children’s homes, and organizing provision 
for motherhood. No country shows so much concern for its work- 
ers as the Soviet Union which for over two years has had no 
unemployment and has thus given all workers the assurance of 
always being able to earn their livelihood without fear of the 
future. 

In a world living through crisis and impoverishment, darkened 
by the shadow of war, the Soviet Union is the only State which 
does not seek salvation in the limitation of production, the de- 
struction of productive forces, nor in the piling up of armaments 
in support of a struggle for markets or the conquest of foreign 
territory. At numerous conferences and discussions the represen- 
tatives of the Soviet Union have fought for full disarmament and 
peace, undeterred by all opposition. They have done this with 
full awareness of the fact that the working peoples of the Soviet 
Union want peace to proceed with Socialist construction. 

The peace efforts of the Soviet Union have lately been crowned 
with many successes; and powers which for long were in the 
vanguard of the forces antagonistic to the Soviet Union, have 
been compelled by circumstances to revise their policies. 

Still—and this is the most significant fact of all—although the 
Soviet Union is engaged in constructive work, although friend 
and foe alike offer testimony to its progressive, regenerative activi- 
ties, although scores of notable persons the world over have de- 
scribed the Soviet Union as a haven of sanity and order upon this 
distracted globe, although its foreign policy, its attitude towards 
all its neighbors is universally regarded as a powerful factor for 
world peace,—despite all this, the Soviet Union has to contend 
with numerous enemies in the most varied quarters. 

In the Far East, during the past several months, the war-like 
provocations of the Japanese imperialists and their vassals in 
Manchukuo have assumed an increasingly threatening form, In 
Europe the dark powers of war are in active preparation. Ger- 
man Fascism is openly preaching aggression against the USSR; 
whilst in other countries war is being prepared by campaigns of 
slander that sink to even baser depths than the campaigns of 
the past. 

The lie that famine exists in the Soviet Union which has been 
refuted by innumerable reports and letters from eye-witnesses, 
serves for the preparation of a new crusade which Fascism and 
the Papacy preach in common. 

It is necesary to answer these slanders. It is necessary to spread 
the truth about the Soviet Union far and wide. 

The mightiest work of construction the history of mankind has 
ever seen is taking place at a time of general decline elsewhere . 
should anyone be allowed to hinder the development of this? 

It is necessary to protect this constructive work from attack 
and injury. It is essential that we protect the peoples of the Soviet 
Union from being thrust again into the horrors of war, from 
which they were the greatest sufferers in the last World War. 
__We appeal to all people of good-will, irrespective of their reli- 
gious or political opinions, to: 


PROTECT THE CONSTRUCTIVE WORK OF THE 
SOVIET UNION! 


PREVENT WAR ON THE LAND OF GROWING 
SOCIALISM! 


International Bureau, Friends of the Soviet Union. 
National Committee, American Friends of the Soviet 


Union 
Endorsed by: 


H. W. L. Dana Waldo Frank 
Harry F. Ward Corliss Lamont 
Henri Barbusse Tom Mann 
Romain Rolland Maxim Gorki 
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A Korean detachment of the Far Eastern Division of the Red 
Army, prepared to defend Soviet Siberia in 1929, when the Chinese 
war-lord Chang Hsu-liang threatened to seize the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Now the Japanese imperialists are making the same 
threat; having conquered Manchuria they are planning to add 
Soviet territory to the Japanese Empire. 


Peaceful Socialist Construction 
(Continued from page 6) 


The record of the Soviet Union speaks for itself. In 
every international conference in which its representatives 
have participated they have introduced the note of realism 
and sincerity which has confused the hypocritical imperi- 
alists who engage endlessly in the hollow pretenses of 
peace while they prepare for war. In its relations with 
neighboring states, the Soviet Union has pursued a course 
of determined peace even in the face of great provocation. 
But always and above its peaceful strategy in living side 
by side with hostile imperialist powers, stands the internal 
policy of Socialist construction that eliminates the motives 
for war. The struggle against war is first of all a strug- 
gle against a class that goes to war for the promotion of 
its class interests. Peace is not a mere trick of diplomacy 
but a resultant condition of a society that is organized on 
decent and intelligent lines—a workers’ society. Achieve 
such a society and the tricks of diplomacy will disappear. 
Such is the lesson of the Soviet Union for all those who 
would fight successfully for peace. 





Another American Answers the Lie About 
Famine in the USSR 


“Upon all my visits to the Soviet Union, including this 
year when I left in August, I was never refused permis- 
sion to visit any section I wanted. This year the authori- 
ties asked why I wanted to visit the backward region of 
Tambov, but they offered no further objection. There 
I heard rumors of the village of Gavrilovka, where all the 
men but one were said to have died of famine. We went 
at once to investigate and track down this rumor. We 
divided into four parties with four interpreters of our 
own choosing, and visited simultaneously the registry 
office of births and deaths, the cemetery, the village priest, 
the local Soviet, the judge, the schoolmaster, and every 
individual peasant we met. We found that among 1,100 
families, three individuals had died of typhus. They had 
immediately closed the school and the church, inoculated 
the entire population and stamped out the epidemic with- 
out another case. We could not discover a single death 
from hunger or starvation. .. .” 


—SHERWOOD Eppy in the Manchester Guardian. 


GREETINGS TO SOVIET WORKERS 
From Waldo Frank:— 


“With one exception, every economic and political 
power in the world today is plunging toward war. 
The exception, of course, is the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Republics of Russia are the sole bulwark of 
peace, the sole enemy of war, in the entire family of 
of nations. Every American should realize this. 
As war clouds darken and lower, we must all pre- 
pare to take our stand against war. And this stand 
implies, without equivocation, the defense of the 
Soviet Union.” 


From Floyd Dell:— 


I believe that all the best interests of mankind, includ- 
ing world peace, are bound up with the security and prog- 
ress of the Soviet Union, and that its support is every- 
where the duty of those who cherish rational hopes for 
the future of humanity. I am glad to add my name to 
the list of those who wholeheartedly endorse the resolution 
adopted by the United States Congress Against War in 
support of the peace policy of the Soviet Union—total 
and universal disarmament. And I am glad to send my 
greetings through Soviet Russta Topay to the millions 
of Soviet workers on the sixteenth anniversary of the 


initiation of the greatest event in human history, the 
building of a Socialist society. 





McADOO FINDS SOVIET “WORTHY OF 
RECOGNITION” 
(From the European edition ef the Herald Tribune, 
Paris, Oct. 3, 1933.) 

“Moscow is the busiest place I have seen in a long 
while,” said Senator McAdoo. The streets are full of 
people, all occupied and apparently happy. Everybody, 
naturally has a job. 

“What is more, they seem to believe that they run their 
own country, that they are protected against impoverished 
old age and that their state is better than it was under 
the Tsars. 

“I went to the opera and was amazed at the audience. 
They were the proletariat, yet all were decently dressed. 

“I believe,” he said, “that recognition would provide 
machinery to expedite the trade we now have with the 
Soviet Union, and probably would augument it. I can‘ 
see no reason to withhold recognition. It will enable us 
to extend credits which will promote our business there.” 











Charles Lindbergh in Len- 
ingrad, with A. Jermak and 
Gregory Weinstein, repre- 
sentatives of the Foreign 
Office of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, who welcomed 
him upon arrival. 
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Electing delegates to the Congress of Soviets; in a village Soviet. 


HOW THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT WORKS 
(Continued from page 5) 


direct their own destinies, under the leadership of elected officials 
and of the Communist Party. 

All power actually lies with the Soviets and so the revolutionary 
demands of the Russian proletariat in 1917, are being fulfilled. 
Instead of voting in huge geographical divisions for supreme legis- 
lative and executive groups, the people of the USSR vote in small 
groups of fellow-workers or village neighbors for one of them- 
selves whom they know personally, and they delegate the rest of 
the power through indirect election. 

It is evident that the Soviet Government is a government of, 
by and for workers and farmers, in contrast to the United States 
Government which is a capitalist dictatorship, dominated despite 
a democratic veneer, by the big finance capitalists. Workers here 
have no such control, no such proletarian democracy, as the Soviet 
workers enjoy. The recent Morgan inquiry and the present sena- 
torial investigation of racketeering, have shown how the big bank- 
ers in the United States control the major parties from the top, 
while local political machines are in league with the criminal world 
at the bottom. 

Enemies of the Soviet Union, and those who misunderstand 
the workings of the dictatorship of the proletariat, often say that 
“Stalin, as the boss of the Communist Party, is the real dictator 
of the Soviet Union.” It is obvious that this is not true; any one 
who knows how the Soviet government works knows that a per- 
sonal dictatorship is not possible in a Socialist state. The dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat is a dictatorship of the working class 
against all its enemies who would restore capitalism. On the road 
to a classless Socialist society, when the state will disappear. the 
Soviet workers enjoy real proletarian, Socialist democracy. 


Vyacheslaf Molotov, chair- 
man of ‘the Council of 
People’s Commissars. 





A. I. Mikoyan, 





Commissar of Supplies. 





Joseph Stalin talking to a Red Army man on the Red Square 
during a November 7th Celebration. 


Herriot, Former Premier of France, Says:— 


“T have definitely observed in the U. S. S. R. a feverish striving 
toward knowledge. In all fields, particularly in the field of Public 
Education and industrial development they have achieved brilliant 
results. We visited the Dnieper Dam and the giant power station 
there—the second in the world in point of power. I have also 
visited many cities where perfectly remarkable results have been 
achieved in the field of communal economy...In Kharkov I greatly 
admired the wide streets and vast squares which are lined with 
tremendous structures of modern type, excellently adapted to 
the purposes and requirements for which they were built. It is 
a model city of modern times.” 


A question was put to Herriot: “Are there any serious food 
difficulties in the USSR?” His answer was a definite “No!” In 
connection with the campaign in the reactionary press about the 
so called famine in the Ukraine, Herriot said, “I was taken at my 
request to a village which was said to have gone through a lot 
of privations. I saw there fruit orchards; I saw how the crop 
was being gathered by machines driven by electric power. I saw 
an industrious population not at all poverty stricken; I saw 
beautiful healthy children. If a calm and impartial estimate of 
the situation in the USSR were to be made it would be necessary 
to state that the USSR is gradually becoming a country as power- 
ful as the United States.” 


Klementi Voroshilov, Commissar of War, with a group 


of workers from Lugansk, his home town. 
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DICTATORSHIPS AND DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 8) 


ment of economic organization in which it is possible dimly 
to see the new taking shape. As it takes shape, the tran- 
sitional forms can be removed like a scaffolding. 

The new is to be a workers’ society and the significant 
changes are those which enlarge the area of workers’ 
participation in management. Two examples only can 
be mentioned. The first is the decree of the People’s 
Commissars in March, 1932, outlining the procedure 
whereby the second Five Year Plan was to be established 
and especially the provisions for the widest participation 
of the workers in making it. How this decree was car- 
ried out and how the workers’ participation, which is rec- 
ognized as much wider than in the first Five Year Plan, 
is actually bringing about changes in administration, is the 
phase of management in the Soviet Union which has 
great significance for democratic America. 

The United States faces now the parting of the ways: 
Its National Recovery Act is an effort to restore employ- 
ment and to increase purchasing power by giving greater 
freedom to the present owners of industries to make 
agreements, freed from the regulations of anti-trust laws, 
in return for certain requirements imposed by codes which 
set minimum wages and maximum hours. Private owner- 
ship remains unchanged. The workers are given, on 
paper, the right to organize and to bargain collectively, 
but in the administration of the law the status of trade 
unions remains as insecure as hitherto in American indus- 
try. Moreover, in his announcement of the appointment 
of the National Board of Arbitration, early in August, 
the President called on the workers not to strike, but to 
refer their differences to the Board of Arbitration. This 
development is vital because of its implications in discour- 
aging the struggle of the workers through trade unions, 
and in developing in the United States new forms of gov- 
ernmental organization predicated upon the protection of 
property rights. 

It is characteristic of Fascism that it demands the sub- 
ordination of the individual to the state. But in the 
Fascist state, private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion remains unchanged. Hence, clearly, Fascism is the 
dictatorship of capitalism, using the state to protect and 
to perpetuate private property. Since classes, which 
arise out of this division between owners and producers, 
are thus perpetuated, the dictatorship of capital cannot 
dispense with the state. Herein lies the vital difference 
between Fascist and Socialist dictatorship. The former 
seeks to perpetuate itself and to sustain the minority’s 
interests in profits in conflict with the majority’s interests 
in standards of living. The latter, the workers’ dictator- 
ship, seeks to make itself unnecessary as industrial man- 
agement builds up the new science of production and 
distribution. 

America, the land of origin.of scientific management, 
may well make its choice of new economic controls in the 
light of the scope given to the science of management 
under these widely different types of dictatorship. Upon 
the clarity of thinking of the people of the United States 
regarding the source of power for the new economic con- 
trols—whether it is to rest in “absentee ownership” or in 
workers’ control—depends the fulfilment on the economic 
field of democracy’s aims. 





Two shock brigaders at Magnitogorsk are proud of the new blast 
furnace they have helped build. 


Can SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY Sell for 5 Cents? 


Yes! If our friends will build the circulation to 40,000, 
the printing costs can be reduced sufficiently for our maga- 
zine to be self-sustaining and still-:sell for only 5 cents. 
But with our present circulation we must charge 10 cents 
and since all literature agents do not pay promptly and 
in full our monthly deficit is around $100. 


Is it possible to get a circulation of 40,000? Of course 
itis! There are millions of Americans who are interested 
in what is-happening in the Soviet Union. If every mem- 
ber of the Friends of the Soviet Union, and every sym- 
pathizer, will WORK, if each one will consider it his duty 
to sell 5 copies and get one sub each month, we wiil have 
a circulation of 40,000 by the time of our first National 
Convention in January. 


The widespread publicity being given to the visit of Litvinov 
and the question of recognition has increased interest in the Soviet 
Union. The American people want to know the truth. 

SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY has carried on a constant fight : 
for recognition since its first issue in February, 1932. After 
recognition S.R.T. will continue to fight for the maintenance of 
normal diplomatic and trade relations and for closer cultural rela- 
tions and deeper friendship and understanding between the peoples 
of the two republics. Recognition will not stop the flood of mis- 
representation and misinformation spread by those who hate the 
first workers’ republic; we must continue to answer these lies, 
to bring timely and accurate news on the progress of Socialist 
construction. 

SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY answers the need for an authori- 
tative and popular journal; you must read it if you would be 
informed about the stirring events taking place in the USSR. 

Not everyone can afford to visit the Soviet Union, but nearly 
everyone can get hold of a dollar for a year’s subscription. It 
is the next best thing to a trip to the workers’ republic, and if you 
are susceptible to seasickness it is better than a trip! 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 80 E. 11th St., New York, N. Y. 


I'd like to know what’s going on in the land where the 
workers rule. Here’s a dollar for a year’s sub. (60 cents for 
six months.) 
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DEMAND UNCONDITIONAL RECOGNITION 
NOW ! 


For sixteen years the Government of the United States has 
refused to recognize the Soviet Government, primarily because 
the Soviet Government is a workers’ government which abolished 
capitalism in Russia and is building a Socialist society for the 
benefit of all who work. 


Together with other imperialist powers, in 1918 and 1919, the 
United States sent armed forces to Soviet Russia in an attempt 
to overthrow the first workers’ state. This attempt failed, but 
it caused incalcuable loss and damage to the Russian people. For 
almost five years after the establishment of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the U. S. Government recognized as Ambassador of Russia 
the envoy of the defunct Kerensky government, who during the 
entire period, slandered the Soviet Government and supported 
the forces of reaction in their struggle to regain power in Russia. 


The forces opposed to recognition obviously were the exploiters 
of America and their retainers. The leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor were among the most active opponents of 
recognition. But there has existed from the beginning a strong 
sentiment for recognition of the Soviet Government among the 
masses of workers, farmers, intellectuals, professional people 
and small trades-people. A considerable number of large in- 
dustrialists also favored recognition because they desired to in- 
crease trade between the two. countries. The sentiment for 
recognition increased since the economic crisis, but it was not 
strong enough to overcome the reluctance of the American capital- 
ist class to recognize a workers’ government. 


Recently, the forces working for recognition have been steadily 
gaining ground. The crisis became deeper. The National Re- 
covery Act failed to bring recovery. On the very day that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt took the first step toward recognition, farmers of 
several states openly revolted against the N.R.A. The World 
Economic Conference and the recent disarmament conference were 
both failures. The conflict of interests among the imperialists 
powers became so much sharper that the German Government 
withdrew from the conference and from the League of Nations. 
It is no secret that since the Japanese occupation of Manchuria 
the relations between the U. S. and Japan have become strained. 
Preparations for war are proceeding more rapidly than ever. 


At the same time, the Soviet Union has recorded great successes 
in Socialist construction. Foreign Commissar Litvinov declared 
at the London Economic Conference that the U.S.S.R. was in a 
position to purchase a billion dollars worth of merchandise, pro- 
vided it received proper credits. Also, ever greater numbers of 
the common people in the United States have become sympathetic 
to the Soviet Union, some because of the genuine peace policy 
of the Soviet Government, some because the Soviet Government, 
alone, has liberated the national minorities and others because 
the Soviet Union is engaged in building a classless Socialist 
society. 

The FSU has played an important role in mobilizing the senti- 
ment for recognition of the Soviet Government. It has devoted 
itself to spreading the truth about what is going on in the Soviet 
Union, answering the lies of its enemies, and mobilizing the 
American masses for the struggle against the war preparations of 
the imperialists. In the course of the recognition campaign the 
FSU found a ready response among the trade unions and other 
mass organizations, thousands of which adopted resolutions de- 
manding recognition. 


Ukrainian girls in national costume on the Red Square; November 

seventh and May first are not only celebrations of the victories of 

Socialist construction and a demonstration of international soli- 

darity, but gay holidays, when 165 million people enjoy themselves 
singing, dancing, marching and playing. 





It is obvious that the campaign for recognition is not over. The 
very method adopted by the President, the invitation for pre- 
liminary discussions, which is unusual, indicates the continued 
reluctance of the American ruling class to extend recognition to 
the workers’ government of the Soviet Union, and the strength 
of the active opponents of recognition. There can be no doubt 
that the enemies of the Soviet Union will not reconcile themselves 
to the changing policy forced upon the U. S. Government by the 
pressure of events. 


It is, therefore, the duty of every friend of the Soviet Union 
to be on guard against new campaigns of slander and to exert 
every effort to intensify the campaign for recognition. A flood 
of resolutions demanding unconditional recognition should be 
sent to the President. The greatest effort should be made to 
have such resolution adopted by trade union locals to demonstrate 
what we know is a fact—that the rank and file of labor is not 


in accord with the leaders of the American Federation of Labor 
on this question. 


It is also necessary to state clearly that the work of the FSU 
does not end with recognition, when it finally comes. Recognition 
will not be a guarantee of peace. After recognition, as before, 
it will be the task of the FSU to spread accurate information 
about Socialist construction in the USSR, to answer the lies 
of its enemies, and to mobilize the American masses for its defense. 


National Committee—Friends of the Soviet Union 





THE WORKERS’ DELEGATION TO THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Our worker’s delegation to the Soviet Union for the November 
celebrations has sailed. They are, a metal worker from Minne- 
apolis, a navy yard worker from Valejo, California, and a marine 
worker from New York. All of them are native Americans, and 
with the exception of the marine worker are actually employea 
in large enterprises. 


These delegates while in the Soviet Union will make a study 
of conditions of the workers in their respective industries, as 
well as of the Soviet Union generally, and on their return to 
the United States, will report on what they found there. They 
will bring back answers to the many questions asked by their 
fellow workers. 


We expected to have a much larger delegation. It is obvious 
from the fact that only three delegates were elected that the 
F, S. U. generally does not fully understand the value and im- 
portance of the workers’ delegations in carrying out our task of 
bringing the truth about the Soviet Union to the American masses. 
We know and appreciate the difficulties in carrying through a 
campaign for the delegation, particularly the fear of victimization 
which is greater in the U. S. than anywhere else, the loss of two 
months’ wages to the delegate, and the considerable amount of 
money required for the delegate’s expense. But these difficulties 
do not explain the failure to elect a larger delegation. It can 
be explained only by the failure to appreciate the importance of 
the delegations and to exert themselves sufficiently to insure the 
success of the campaign. 

It is necessary at once to begin preparations for utilizing the 
delegates to the fullest extent on their return. Preparations should 
be started to insure a big effective campaign for the election of a 
larger delegation to the Soviet Union in May, 1934. 





As a result of the ambitious convention program which the 
National Committee has issued, the National Office is sending 
three organizers out into the field, one to the Pacific coast, one 
to the Middle West and one to cover the Atlantic Seaboard, to 
insure a successful convention. To enable the National Office 
to carry out the proposed plans, all locals must immediately send 
in their convention assessments. 





Elect Delegates to the First 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
New York, N. Y., January 26, 27, 28, 1934 


Make This a Mass Congress for the Defense of 
the Soviet Union! 
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YOUTH IN THE SOVIET UNION 
By KLANS MEHNERT, 
Harcourt Brace, $2.00 


Altho we have had innumerable books dealing with the Soviet 
Union, comparatively little has been written about the youth. 
Considering the vital and decisive part they play in the building 
of Socialism it is difficult to understand the small amount of 
literature devoted to them. 


The author of this book has examined into many phases of 
youth activity. He has studied their literature, schools, theater 
and social life. He has seen them in the factory and on the 
collective farm. One thing is clear; the Soviet youth know 
precisely what they are doing and where they are going. 


As far back as 1902 Lenin realized the importance of youth 
in the work of establishing Socialism. Lenin’s dream of a healthy 
and enlightened youth organized and working together for a 
Socialist society is today being realized. 


With youthful vigor and enthusiasm they give themselves to 
the tremendous tasks before them. Five thousand Komsomols 
and six young Communist engineers helped build the mighty 
Dnieprostroy. Let a factory give indication that it is not ful- 
filling its quota; the youth pour in and the quota is exceeded. 
Let a collective give signs of lack of system or a let down and 
youth are on the job. 

“Only thru education can the fruits of the Revolution be 
saved” is a Soviet slogan. The Soviet youth’s hunger for knowl- 
edge is well nigh insatiable. 25 million children attend elementary 
schools; 1,054,000 are in the high schools; 536 institutions of 
higher learning have an enrollment of over 272,500. Out of these 
come the builders of gigantic industrial enterprises, the agricultural 
experts, the eliminators of illiteracy. This tremendous interest 
and growth in education recalls the edict of the Tsarist minister 
Deliano which read: “High Schools must be kept clear of children 
of coachmen, washerwomen, cooks, valets, petty officials and 
similar persons. Their children should not be removed from the 
sphere to which they belong.” 

Youth is the most valuable asset the Soviet Union possesses. 
Klaus Mehnert has written a much needed book. A young man 
himself, thoroughly familiar with the language and having made 
frequent and prolonged trips to the USSR he is well qualified to 
write about the youth. He disclaims political or personal bias. 
Reading this book gives one a better understanding of what youth 
can accomplish given the opportunity and incentive, under a 
Socialist state. 


JULES KARSTEIN. 





KAPOOT 
By CARVETH WELLS, 
McBride & Co., $2.50 


This book is a sad commentary on authors and publishers. 
Sloppily written, tediously verbose, saturated with the most dis- 
gusting kind of false humor, it touches a new low in malicious 
attempts to malign the Soviet Union. It is worse even than Will 


Soviet Youth. A group of girls from a textile factory in Moscow 
im a parade on the Red Square. 








Mariussia and Sonya select a pattern for a new dress to be made 

to order by the Moscow Clothing Trust, which held a fashion show 

last month. The stores in the Soviet Union are better stocked with 
consumers’ goods than ever before. 


Durant’s recent diatribe, because it is so utterly trivial. As the 
ballyhooing jacket states, Carveth Wells is indeed “in a class by 
himself.” ; 

Mr. Wells, accompanied by a wife, a photographic assistant, 
and thirty pieces of baggage went to Russia for a month in the 
summer of 1932. His one basic assumption seems to have been 
that the primary object of the Russian revolution was to make 
the country into a paradise for middle-class American tourists. 
That Mr. and Mrs. Wells were frequently inconvenienced in their 
wanderings turns out to be the greatest of crimes against humanity. 
And Mr. Wells hardly once rises above pre-occupation with his 
personal comforts to become aware of the really big things that 
are going on in the USSR. 

While it is true that well-to-do foreigners travelling in Soviet 
Russia may not find all the felicities of home, tourists with the 
smallest grain of common sense and good humour have a very 
decent time of it. I can testify to this because I was in the Soviet 
Union at the same time as Mr. Wells (though twice as long as 
he) and covered much the same territory, in several cases staying 
at the same hotels. Incidentally, Mr. Wells tries to give the im- 
pression that he left the beaten track and therefore saw much 
that the ordinary traveller misses, but in point of fact he followed 
regular and much-frequented routes for all except a few days in 
the Southern Caucasus. 

CORLISS LAMONT. 


International Children’s Week was celebrated last month in 
the Soviet Union and throughout the world. In the USSR 
the children of the workers get the best 
of everything; in the capitalist world 
millions are suf- 
fering from mal- 
nutrition, lack of 
educational facili- 
ties, and other ef- 
fects of the crisis. 
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TOWARD A CLASSLESS SOCIETY 
(Continued from page 9) 


compulsory elementary education is in force throughout the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. The higher institutions of educa- 
tion, colleges, technical institutes, universities, are graduating 
more and more trained engineers, doctors, etc. capable of freeing 
Soviet industry from dependence upon foreign specialists, many 
of whom in the past have joined with White Guards and imperial- 
ists in sabotage, espionage and interventionist plots. 

Those who talk about a crisis in Soviet economy, who predict 
collapse and bankruptcy, who describe starvation, cannibalism and 
infanticide, are either lying enemies or credulous fools, repeating 
slanderous rumors started by White Guards, Nazis and imperial- 
ists. Millions believe these lies because they do not get the truth. 
In the months just ahead there will be more and more of these 
slanders, and those who know the truth have the urgent task 
of answering them. The national convention of the Friends of 
the Soviet Union in January gives us an opportunity for a cam- 
paign that will build a powerful mass organization capable of 
fulfilling our tasks with at least some of the enthusiasm and ef- 
fectiveness which the Soviet workers have displayed in Socialist 
construction. Formal recognition of the Soviet Government, when 
and if it comes, will not lessen our tasks. 


The success of the plan for 1933, coming on top of the triumph 
of the first Five Year Plan, clears the way for further progress 
toward Socialism. The material and cultural prerequisites for 
the realization of the political aim of the second Five Year Plan 
have been established. It is because of this indisputable fact that 
the imperialists are preparing for an attack. The know that 
nothing except imperialist intervention can check the Soviet work- 
ers in the onward march to a classless Socialist society. 





A Short and Eloquent Letter from a Subscriber 


Brentwood Heights, California. 
Dear Editor: 

Enclosed find one dollar bill to pay for another year’s subscrip- 
tion to your valuable paper. I am very much interested in the 
doings of Russia under the dictatorship of the wealth producers— 
the workers, of that country. If I were 19 instead of 91 I would 
be on my way to SOVIET RUSSIA as fast as steamer and train 
would carry me. 

Sincerely, 
William Bowers. 





SOVIET SAKHALIN 
By V. Kant ich—Price 10 Cents 
Reviewed by Robert Lane 


This is a story of Soviet pioneering in the Far Eastern section 
of the USSR. 

How this land, rich in coal, lumber and oil, and the waters sur- 
rounding it teeming with fish, is being settled and exploited holds 
a romantic and exciting interest. The socialist method of con- 
quering the forces of nature is graphically described. The tre- 
mendous corruption, stupidity and waste of Tsarism which made 
this land a living hell for the convicts and natives alike, is con- 
trasted with Socialist construction under the rule of the Soviets. 
The courage and tenacity of the workers, developing the resources 
of this island, building a new civilization there, commands the 
reader’s admiration. 

This island has been under Soviet control only since 1925 when 
the Japanese imperialists were driven out; now the Japanese are 
threatening again to seize Sakhalin at the same time that they 
seize the Chinese Eastern Railway and Vladivostok. 








GERMAN WORKERS IN A MOSCOW FACTORY 


By F. Pose, E. Matte, E. Wittenberg—Price 10 Cents 


This pamphlet is an eminently practical and concrete discussion 
of workers’ life in the Soviet Union. Written by three Germans 
who have been working in the Electrozavod (electric) plant in 
Moscow since 1930, it was submitted to all the German workers 
in the factory prior to publication, and bears their approval. 


The pamphlet sets forth the problems and viewpoint of “foreign” 
workers in Soviet Russia, What they earn, how they live, what 
they eat, etc., are treated in detail. Everyday factory problems are 
reviewed, working conditions described in a most concrete man- 
ner. The specific role of the trade union and the Communist 
Party in their relationship to the work is set forth. How bureau- 
cracy and sabotage are being overcome, and the difficulties as well 
as the benefits of Socialist construction are presented. 





LET’S BE SQUARE 


By Russell Wright—5 Cents 


This little pamphlet gives an vunprejudiced review of 
achievements under the Five-Year Plan, answers the lies of vari- 
ous anti-Soviet propagandists, including Will Durant, and tells 
about some of the difficulties encountered in Socialist construction. 





TWO SOVIET CARTOONS 


Puce. JEHU. 





Tuté, moropoe He yganocte mogKunyte. 


The Reichstag 
Fire Baby 


Van der Lubbe proves to 
be an unwelcome child; 
the Nazis were unable to 
get rid of this pyro- 
maniac who was useful 
as a tool but embarras- 
sing asawitness. Cartoon 
by Dent in PRAVDA. 


The Fascist 
Way Out 


German capitalism tries 
to save itself from col- 
lapse, to find a way out 
of the crisis, through 
rivers of workers’ blood. 
Cartoon by Maleinov in 
IZVESTIA. 





Nyt cbawnsma. 
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GREETINGS TO SOVIET WORKERS BUILDING SOCIALISM 


NEW YORK DISTRICT 


Downtown Branch, Labor Temple, 14th St. and 2nd Ave.; 
West Side Branch, 2642 Broadway; East Bronx .Branch, 1330 
Wilkins Ave.; Mt. Eden Branch, 11 W. Mt .Eden Ave.; York- 
ville Branch, 243 East 84th St.; Brownsville Branch, 120 Glen- 
more Ave., Bklyn.; Stalin Branch, 122 Second Ave.; Harlem 
International Branch, 287 West 128th St.; Mosholu Branch, 
3092 Hull Ave.; Williamsburg Branch, 297 S. 5th St., Bklyn.; 
Fordham Branch; Prospect Branch; Brighton Beach Branch; 
Seagate Branch. 


Sarah Carson, E. Bavly, A. Lev, Jack Cohen, M. Hobinson, 
Leo Kryzak, Ida Marron, Sophie Warnick, A. Starkos, A. 
Paronckien, Peter Shemet, Vera Shemet, M. Lafarge, Dr. I. 
Konlack, Elizaebth Mins, E. Ossipoff, Dr. Eugene Gotlieb. 


Dr. Nathan C. Miller, 1421 50th St., Brooklyn: “The Soviet 
Union is the true bulwark of public health.” 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA DISTRICT, F.S.U. 
Room 415, 129 West 3rd Street, Los Angeles, California 


Technical Bureau, Los Angeles Branch. 


Ida Rose Spero, Dave Goodman, Stera Sayette, Ray W. 
Scott, Lawrence Hawthorne, Edward Peterson, Ella Peterson, 
Helen Ettinger, G. Leifchild, Group M (L. A.), A. Rothblatt, 
M. Young, Dr. W. N. Rambo, M M Fisch, Charles Lewkowich, 
David O. Kruger, Sol Kruger, Mina Rosenhause, Morris Chen- 
roff, Anne C. Heller, N. Ganopoli, M. Beeman, Charles Lew- 
kowich, Pearl Ziond, H. Rubin, R. Ringerman, M. Gurevitch, 
be Henkin, I. Langsner, Kertman Family, Harris Steinberg, 
Sam and Betty Rabinow, F. Burbank, E. Jamy, S. A. Meyers, 
S. Rapaport, Karl Hellman, Otto Grasshoff, . B. Mishulow, 
W. W., L. M. Gillett, A. Cooper, J. Cantor, Mire’ Rose Dykstra, 
Yetta Orloff, Anna Simon, Alex Katz, G. Lindau, Rose Golin, 
Jennie Newman, B Rosenfeld, Anna and I. Epstein, S. Relin, 
N. Rubin, I. Revnes, R. and D. Rosenstein, A. Feinberg, Lena 
and Max Hittelman, S. Glembot, H. Chait, + Hirsh, N. Kraus, 
L. Erinberg, B. Goldsmith, Ben Stone, Wm. Silver, Anna 
Reiff, I. Friedlander, J. Solomon, i Rubin, Whiteman, Kadish, 
Dr. Aaron, S. Brill, David and Freeda Diamond, D. Green, 
Perlman, Liberman, Mipus, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Segal, Ida 
Segal, Anna Stone. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH F.S.U. 
D. Ruby, Literature Agent. 


Santa Cruz Branch of the Friends of the Soviet Union. 
Anna J. Schneider, (Kinghan) Bucks County, Pa. 

E. W. Theinert, Tuscon, Arizona. 

Harry Simms Branch of the International Workers Order, 


Jacksonville, Fla., greetings to the Workers’ Fatherland. 


Greetings From Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Branch of the Friends of the Soveit Union. 


Minne and Herman Pinsker, August Schnebelen, John Reedy, 
George Acko, Ethel Melmicoff. 


Elizabeth, N. J., Branch F.S.U. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Branch F.S.U. 





Milwaukee F.S.U. Cabaret and Dance 
A NIGHT IN MOSCOW 
Saturday, December 16 
Jefferson Hall, 2617 Fond du Lac Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Music-Entertainment-Dancing-Eats 
Admission 25 cents 





Celebrate the Sixteenth Anniversary of the Russian Revolution 
By Showing Soviet Films 
16 Mm. Films can be shown in any club, hall or home 


WAR AGAINST THE CENTURIES 
A 16 Mm. version of the 
FIVE YEAR PLAN 


Other films available 
Write for information 
GARRISON FILM DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
729 SEVENTH AVENUE 
Room 810 
New York, N. Y. 


AUSTRIAN F.S.U. OUTLAWED 


The reactionary Dolfuss government of Austria has outlawed 
the Austrian Section of the Friends of the Soviet Union. This 
is a result of the growing strength of the Austrian fascists and 
others who hate the USSR. Vienna was the source of the recent 
campaign of lies about “starvation, infanticide and cannibalism” 
in the workers’ republic. Cardinal Innitzer of the Catholic Church 
was the brilliant discoverer of this terrible state of affairs in the 
Soviet Union at a time they were harvesting the biggest crop in 
all their history! The clerical party, called the Christian Socialist 
Party, has always been among the bitter enemies of the Soviet 
Union. 

American friends of the workers’ republic should come to the 
aid of our brothers in Germany and Austria where sections of 
our international organization have been suppressed. Send con- 
tributions to aid the German F.S.U. which is carrying on work 
under the greatest difficulties. Send telegrams and resolutions of 
protest to the Austrian Embassy in Washington and to local con- 
sulates. Demand the restoration of the right to legal existence to 
our Austrian comrades. 





At the banquet given in New York for the American worker- 
delegates to the Soviet Union a beautiful portrait plaque of Felix 
Djerzhinski by the sculptor Adolf Wolff was on display, This 
plaque will be presented by our delegates to the workers of the 
Lugansk Locomotive plant, recently put into operation. It is the 
second largest locomotive works in the world. 


The Kremlin wall, a view from the Moscow river. 


Woodcut by Kravchenko. 
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TORGSIN 


orders enable your friends and relatives in Soviet Russia 
to purchase all sorts of domestic. or imported articles at 
low prices. 


For orders on Torgsin apply to your local bank, companies 
listed below or their authorized agents 
R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 
Union Tours, N. Y. 
Hudson Co. National Bank, 
Bayonne, N. J. 
The Pennsylvania Co., Phila. 
Union Savings Bank, Pitts. 
ted Trust & Sav- 
Public Nat'l Bank & Trust Co, © Amalgamated Tr 


Bank of America, Calif. ae 
Lincoln Trust Co. Previdence, United States Trust Co., Boston 


im Soviet Russia 


there are Torgsin stores in over 1,000 localities. 
Torgsin orders may be sent to anyone, in any 
quantity. 


To cities that have no TORGSIN stores, Torgsin mails 
your order by parcel. post. 


Prices 
reduced 


by 50 per cent 
GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE in U.S.A. 


261 Fifth Ave. i20% Fico New York.N.Y. 











A Gold Bond 


backed by a Government which always has paid 


UNION OF 


Soviet Socialist Republics 


7% GOLD BONDS 0vve 1943) 
0 Interest Payable Quarterly 


Investment in these bonds provides protection 

for your funds against loss resulting from 

possible further depreciation in the U.S. dollar. 
Both principal and interest payments are based upon a fixed quantity 


of gold. Interest is paid quarterly, in American currency, at the 
prevailing rate of exchange. 


Bonds are issued in denominations of 100 roubles. (A gold rouble 
contains 0.774234 grams of pure gold.) 


MARKET: —The State Bank of the U. S. S. R. will repurchase these 
bonds on demand of the holder at any time after one year from date 
of purchase, at par and accrued interest. 


PRICE:—The price of the bonds is par — 100 gold roubles. In dollars 
the price varies with the rise and fall of U.S. currency in terms of gold 
on world exchange markets. 


Circular fully describing this issue will be sent upon request 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 
30 (E) Broad Street, New York Tel. HAnover 2-6955 

















FURNITURE WORKERS! SUBSCRIBE TO 


“THE FURNITURE WORKER” 


National publication of the Furniture Workers 
Industrial Union 


Affiliated with the Trade Union Unity League 
Central Office: 818 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Phone: GRamercy 5-8956 
Subscription: Fifty Cents a Year—Five Cents Per Copy 





LET’S BE SQUARE: CHECKMATING RUSSIAN 
BALLYHOO 


An expose of some recent articles on Russia published 
by the American press. 


BUGABOOS: FACTS ABOUT POPULAR 
SUPERSTITIONS 
Looking into the origins of popular superstitions. 
Single copies 5 cents (Postage 1c extra) 
Your choice: 5 copies 25 cents postpaid; 12 copies 50 cents post- 
paid; special discounts for organizatiins. 
Written and Published by 
RUSSELL WRIGHT 
6233 Forest Ave., Hammond, Ind. 














JUST PRINTED 


THE SOVIET UNION 


YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By MARGARET COWL 


28 questions and answers—S5 cents 


Order from F. S. U., 80 East 11th Street, New York City 








LOS ANGELES F. S. U. 


“FROM NOON TILL MIDNIGHT” 
The Celebration of the November Revolution 
Thursday, November 30th 
Music—Lectures and Pictures—Plays and Dancing 
“Red” Turkey and other refreshments 
Place: 214 Loma Drive—Phone: MUtual 2859 





BISHOP BROWN’S BOOKS 
My Heresy 


The Bankruptcy of Christian Supernaturalism 
Science and History 
Each 25 Cents 


Heresy (Series of Lectures) 
Each 10 Cents 


THE BRADFORD-BROWN EDUCATIONAL CO. 
GALION, OHIO 

















A Beautiful Pictorial Magazine 


USSR IN CONSTRUCTION 


Latest issues 
Back issues 


Order all literature from F.S.U. 
80 East llth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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